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I 



Profefs myfelf to be oneofthofe, who, 
with a Patience almoft equal to yob'S, 
have read over the moft learned Mr/ 
Warburton' i Works ; and like others, ftand 
in Admiration at his extraordinary Genius. 

And though his Antagonift Mr. yack/bn, 
who is only a learned Critic according to 
the Rules of Arifiotle and the Ancients, has 
jreated him with Conteinpt, as it is no won- 
der he fhould ; this was owing, I find, not 
to his Want of Candor (for they fay he is a 
(jioft candid and good-natur'd Man) but to I 
Mxi knowing mthing\zs, theHypercriticjuftly 
obferves p. 15. of the fecond Edit, of ihe 
Critical Enquiry^ oftbe vaft Improvements 
made in tbe Art ej Criticijm in tbej'e latter 
Ages, which comiriene'd at the Publication 
jlWf ]\jr, Warburton's Writings. Befides I 
B am 
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am told, that Mr. yackjhn is ^itrflwo'wjf^jj 
and therefore probably will, with a contenM 
ptuous Silence, having fufficiently reprov*d 
the bad Condudt of the two modern Critics^ 
wliich he finds incorrigible, let them have 
the laft Word, which is hut reafonable, fincfl 
they had the JirJI, 

However, as I freely own the Obligatloa 
1 have to Mr. WarburtorC s Writings faj 
the Knowledge I have got of the lately imi 
pro-o'd Art oj Criticifm, and that I have beeq 
long mifled hy fuch unimprov'd fuperap? 
nuated Critics as Anjictle, Dionvfnn of Ha^ 
licarnajjui^ honginm, Varro, Cicero. ^iiU 
tilian, and others ; I fliall, for the Benefit d| 
this and future Ages, communicate the RuJci 
and Practice of this new Art in the follo^y'- 
ing (hort Treatife. ^1 

As foon as you are able to read Greek art^ 
Latin (and if you underftand Englijh tooif^ 
is fo much the better) and have a Mind t^ 
fiiew away as a modern improv'd Critic, hi 
pouring out new Light upon the darkneq 
'World; whatever Subject you take to iin- 
prove (it is no Matter whether Pagan d| 
Chriftian) give it a plaufible Title and firtJ 
gular loo, as Divine Legation &c. thi 




3ny other Title would fuit as well, fince you 
inteiM 
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intend leali" of all to be coiiflh'd to treat of 
your Subjedt, but chiefly to £hew your cri- 
tical Learning on every other Subjeft. 

Next, left your Title fliould ihew you 
diffident of your Argument, it muft be fct 
forth under the Name oi Demonjiration : For 
a modern improved Critic's Arguments (hould 
not be lefs than Demonftration, Then bo- 
gin with your Subjedl for Formes fake, 
though you never keep Sight of it afterward, 
unlcfs at a very great Diftance, to (hew the 
Extent of your Learning. 

Now fuppofe the. Subjeft be that of ouf 
mafter Critic, viz. 7he Divine Legation of 
Mofes demonjlrated : You are not, like a dull 
Theologer, to go about to demohftf ate the 
JewiJIj Revelation^ by proving that Mofes 
wrought Miracles and deliver'dProphecies in 
Confirmation of it ; and that it Was attefted 
and confirmed by a. Succeffion of Prophets 
after him ; and that it is moreover fovinded 
on the true Principles of Natural Religion : 
This is the beaten and common Track of 
unimprov'd Writers; and perhaps too it 
may be a little fhort of ftrid: Demonftratioa. 
But you are to demon/infte the Levltical 
Inftitution to be a divine and truly reveal'd 
Religion, by its wanting the fundamental 

Article 
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Article of all Rtligion^ and that 

which no Religion ever did or canjuhfiji, \^\ 

I'be DoSlrine of a future State, . i * 

This is the Method fo fuccefsfally pupi 
fued by our great Critic; and it throws! 
furprizing Light upon the Underftandingi 
of your Readers, who will be immediatel) 
aftonifti'd at the new improv'd Way of (/«■ 
monftrating the Religion of Mofes to be give^ 
by Revelation, If you be call'd upon foi 
your Sandlion of this reveal'd Religion^ 
whereof future Rewards and PuniOimentj 
are no Part ; you are to demonftrate that i( 
does not want them, and is better without 
them : This being a vulgar Pagan Sandlion^ 
and that the Sanflion of the y^iof/Xr Religion 
is political, and confifts of temporal Rewarfi 
and Punifliments, which arc annexed toth^ 
Obedience or Difobedicnce of it, not oni* 
with regard to the Jews as a Nation und^ 
a Theocracy, but to every Jew in parlfc 
cular. % 

To prevent any Objedtion that may ba 
made, that no Religion can be or fubftfl 
without the Sandtion of future Rewards ani 
Punifliments i and that tlie Belief of ihe*^ 
wasalwaysa fundamental and necefiary Arti- 
cle of Religion i you demonflrate that none dl 
thfl 
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*hc learned Philofophers amongft the Greeks 
ever believed or could believe a Future State; 
except only Socrates, who was a mere Mo- 
t-alift, and never pretended to Criticifm : 
afid you may farther admit with the great 
Critic, that a Future State was believed by 
the Cafci, a barbarom People you have 
fomewhere in old Italy, no matter where j 
and who were never difcovered till theHy- 
percritic found them out. But that it is no 
trifling Difcovery will immediately appear. 

Mr. Jackfon followii^ the old Critics 
and Grammarians, fuch as Varro, Fefius 
PompeiuSy and others^ thought the Cajci 
were not a rude and barbarous People of 
Italy, no fuch having been ever heard of i 
but with Cicero, that they were venerable 
old Sages, Priefts, and Philofophers, who 
lived probably before Rome was built. [See 
EWtu Frag, ex i" ^nnal.] Cicero gives 
(hem fuch a Charafler, and fpeaks of them 
as ihofe whofe Opinions were of the beft 
Authority and higheft Regard j Men of 
Dignity, and of the greatefl Underftand- 
ings : And thiE is Mr, Jackjon's Account 
of them. [Farther Defence, p. 50, 51, 52.] 

, This Account might pafs in ancient 

Titnes, and when Cicero livedo but it will 

not 
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not do now, as Criticirm is Co much ini'* 
proved. And by this new Art Cicero hini» 
ielf, our Critic Ihrewdly cblerves, may be 
proved to make thefc Cafci as rude and 
barbarous as he has done. It will be worth 
lomething to know this Piece of Art. It 
is no more than this ; Jerome calls them 
[rudes illi Italix homines, &c, Epi/l.vm. ad 
Niceam] the unpolijked Men cf (old) Italy. 
And by this Account you are to explain 
what Cicero fays of them, Cicero fays they 
were [autores optimi, and maximis inge- 
niis prifiditi] Men oiihi xncii exalted Un^ 
derflandings, and whofe Opinions were of 
the highejt Regard. Jerome fays they were 
plain unpolifhed Men \rnds{\ but he owns 
they were Men of Letters, and could both 
write and read ; isho before the Vfe of Pa- 
per and Parchment wrote their Letten en 
fquared Pieces of Wood, or Bark of Trees. 
Here is no Difparagement to their Under- 
ftandings and Wifdom in all this: though 
they had not the Polifh of the Schools. But 
Mr. Jackfon muft not think to come off 
thus ; for our great Critic (hews him that 
Cicero himfelf in this very Tufculan makes 
them no better than a Rabble of Barba- 
rians [Enq, p. 51.] and he there acutely 
obferves that Cicero, fpeaking of thefe Cafci\ 
fays they did not undeiltand Fhrfcs, but 
follow- 
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followed that Light of pure Nature which 
they had ; and from nodurnal Vifions of 
dead Perfons concluded they ftill had Life. 
You are to icnow that the Cafci are now 
gone out of Italy into Greece^ and Cicero 
follows them thither^ and .gives this Account 
x)f them, not from Latin, but Greek Wri- 
ters. ["Si vero fcrutari Vetera, etexiisea 
<* quae fcriptores Graeciae prodiderunt, eru- 

*« ere coner quaere, quorum demon- 

" ftrantur fepulcra in Graecia," etc. Tufcul. 
i. 13.] Now though Mr. Jackfon's Under- 
ftandtng may be depraved (Enq. ibid.) our 
•great Critic's is found and clear; and de- 
mon ftrates that he underfiands the Genius 
of that great Man [Cicero] and his Wri- 
tings, which Mr. Jacfon knows nothing of. 
We are now as fure of the Cafcizs we can 
be ; as fure as we are of the P/^/, TJmbri^ 
or any other diftindt People. Our Critic 
demonflrates that they were a "Rabble of 
Barbarians, at firft fettled fomewhere in 
Italy (we (hall find the Place prefently) 
but, like our Gypfies, they would not be 
confined to one Country, or even to all Ita- 
'fyy but rambled into Greece, and there be- 
came Autochthones in Attica. There were 
feveral Families or Tribes of them in 
Itafyy once called the Rudes^ another the 
Prifciy who were feveral Branches of the 

Cajci^ 
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Cajci. Our Critic having by an uncomy 
mon Sagacity explained Cicero's Account qi 
the CaJci, and opened the Way for fa^tl^(!J 
DifcQveries; I fhall add a Notion to o^ 
Critic's without improving his, and fhe^ 
both the Abode and Occupation of the It^ 
Han Cafci (leaving the Hiftory of the Gree^ 
CaJci tohe wrote by our Hypercritic, wbp 
alone is qualified for that arduous Undefr 
taking.) Thele o/(^ Cafci [for we may gi« 
them tliat AdjeBive, lince our Critic hu 
turned them into an Appellative] were 1^ 
Occupation Cbeefe-mongers^ or the firft who 
knew to make Cbeefe, and this, with A(ornf^ 
which ferved them for Bread, was the majt 
ancient Food of thefe Cafci, Hence thp 
Word Cafeus, derived fronn Ca/cus, iigni^ 
ed Cheefe. This is the Ufe of turning ^<^ 
jcSi-ues into Appellatives, by which Ait 
we have difcovered the firft Cheefe-mongefp 
in old Italy ; who firft made Cheefe, ani 
no doubt, kept the Receipt as a Secret i^t 
fome Time, and fold to their Neighbours, 
And this Difcovery leads us to the Par( of 
Italy where the CaJci lived. I ccmjetSur^ 
but our Critic, no doubt, can demonftraH, 
that it was the Country now called Purmtr 
Jan -J for the Parmefan Cheefe has always 
been famous, and is fo AUl. 

I But 
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But to proceed : If any dare to fay that 
the Philofophers always profefled the Doc- 
trine of a Future State, you may eafily de- 
monftrate by the improved Art of Criti- 
cifm, that thefe Philofophers [though ever 
ib learned and honeft in thofe unimproved 
Ages] were Fools in Theory ^ and Knaves in 
PraSlice; and that, though they did teach 
the Dodrine of a Future State, this was 
only to amufe the Vulgar, and keep them 
in awe j for that they themfelves neither 
did nor could belicue it. This Problem, 
though a feeming Paradox, you may eafily 
dcmonftrate from their Exoterics and Efo- 
terics. By explaining thefe according to 
the Rules of the thodern improved Art of 
Criticifm, you demonftrate that the Exote- 
ric and Efoteric Dodtrines being in every 
Inftance one and the fame Docirine explain- 
ed in a different Manner, i, e. vulgarly 
and philofophically, the Vulgar believed 
one thing, and the Philofophers another, the 
diredl contrary. Whence it evidently fol- 
lows, that the Doiftrine of a Future State 
believed by the P'ulgar, and the Dodtrine 
of «o Future State believed by the Philofo-- 
phers, is one and the fame DoSirine, only 
differently explained. ■ i 
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It unreafonable Dilpiitants are not flitisf- 
ficd with this Demonftration, you may 
give them another, and diftihguifli between 
a Do(5lrir« which is not a Dodrine, but 
the ObjeSi of It Doftrine or of a Propoji- 
tim. Let then the ObjeSi be a Future State ; 
the Vulgar faid there is a Futurfe State, the 
PhHofophftfs faid thefe is fi6 Future State : 
Thus you d^monftrate that t Fiiture Stitd, 
widno Futufe State, is thefime ObjeSt, (J^ 
the Objed of the fame Propofition^ as lyell 
as the fame Dodtrine, only differently word-- 
fd J or in Extftefic and Efbteric Terms. 

' ' But if this fecond Demonftration Will 
toot fatlsfy fhem, you ft ire them in 'thi 
Face, and with a loud La^gh tdl them; 
they know nothing of the ifiipfoved Art of 
Criticifta, for that " you had all along af- 
•* firmed thePhilofophers both in their ex^ 
** terndl and inferhal teaching held a Fti-- 
^ ture State'* Enq- 2d Edit. p. 222. fro^ 
Mr. Warhurtoffs Appendix tbvol. ii.p. t^. 

If youi* Adverfary thinks he has now 
caught you in a Dilemma^ you eafily break 
both the Horns of it, * by diftiriguifliing be* 
tween a Future State with Rewards and 
Punijhments^ and a Future State without 
them : though you had infifted, that they 

could 
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could not believe any Future State at all. 
Surely you have a Right to make the Fu- 
ture State of the Philofophers (after you have 
by a Self- con tradition condefcended to al- 
low that they held it) what you pleafe ; 
cither with or without Senjibilityy or even 
difiiiiSi Exijience. And though the Stoics 
more efpecially made Vertue its own Re- 
ward in the prefent State, it does not fol- 
low, without your Leave, that it was or 
could be fo in the Future State. And it is 
not fit that a Difputant fhould take the Ad- 
vantage of your admitting that the Philo- 
fophers held a Future State, without your 
explaining what it was, and fhewing that 
it was fia Future State of perfonal Exift- 
encc-, but the Refujion of the Soul into the 
divine Subftance, or univerfal Soul of the 
World. This Demonftration therefore is 
drawn ex abfurdo. This is the great \ii& 
of Exotertcs, and Efoterics^ that a Critic 
who is Mafter of them can never be oonr 
futed ; becaufe he may fay one Thing and 
mean another, and yet it will be one and 
the fame Thing : confequently he may af- 
firm and deny concerning the fame Props' 
fition or Dt^rine^ and yet Ije fafe. 

But as it is not fit an improved Critic 

ihoild fpend bis Time among ilich a Parcel 

C 2 ol- 
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of Kfitives and Fools as the Philofophers : 
fo if you have a mind to Ihew the Extent 
of your Learning, and the Profoundnefs of 
your critical Talent, explain all the Pagan 
Myfteries, and efpecially the Eleuftniati, 
which were moft famous. And if you do 
not know the Place where they were cele- 
brated, that is no matter to a modern im- 
proved Critic, who may celebrate them 
where he pleafes, at Athene (where our great 
Critic celebrates them, D:x>. Leg. p. 136. 
224.) or any where elfe, provided it tjebut 
within a Day's Journey in a Wjiigon, in 
which the Athenuin Women ufed to be 
carried to Eieujis to celebrate thefe Myfte- 
ries, and to fcald all the Way. [See Virg. 
Georg, lib. i. jf^ 163. Apollod. lib. i. p. 14. 
Schol. in Jrijtophan. Plat, f 1015.] And 
■he may dedicate them alfo to what God- 
defs he (..icjies; either to Mother Ceres, to 
whom the Ancients inftituted them ; or to 
her Daughter Proferpine, whom our Critic 
likes better, and fo has given her the Ho- 
nour of thsm. An old Critic would give 
the Mother the Preference ; but our mo- 
dern younger Critic gives it the Daughter, 
whom, as MT.JackJbn fuppofes, he miftoofc 
for her Mother {and it is no wonder if he 
did) but 1 rather think he chofe (to (hew 
|iis Politenefs) to dedicate thefe Myfteries 
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to the young Goddefs rather than the old. 
And it is a fine Metonymy in the modern 
improved Art of Criticifm. 

But in order to (hew an exquifite Taft 
of Criticifm, while you explain the Eleu- 
Jtnian Myfteries, be fure at the fame Time 
and by a proper Application of them to illu- 
ilrate fome of the beft Poets, and efpecially 
Virgil the Prince of the Latin Poets. Shew 
that all his fine poetical Fidions and Allu- 
iions, particularly of the Defcent of JErtfas 
in the fixth Book, can only be underilood 
by your Explanation of the Scenes of thefe 
Myfteries : and if you have read any pretty 
Fable any where, as in Plato, etc. be fure to 
explain fomePaffage oi Virgil by it, which 
never could be y^ explained before; or the 
Propriety of which could never be under- 
ilood without it. [See Div. Legat. p. .log^ 
&c.] And though VirgHncvcv had the leaft 
thought of your Mylleries and Fables {it 
^rould certainly have been better for him if 
Jie had) yet the Application of them to 
his fine Poetry will add fuch a Luftre to 
it, as will ailonilli your Reader with a 
Surprife at your Talents in illuftrating F/r- 
gil with fuch fine Scenery; which, had he 
himfelf happened to have thought of, he 
could not have fee forth to more Advan- 
tage; 
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tage i and would, no doubt, have been 
as much pleafed with it, as a late famous 
modern Poet was with our Critic's Com-f 
ment on his ^jfay upon Man-, though he 
knew it was all mere Machinery and 
Shadow. Great Poets muft needs be im- 
proved and admired more than they would 
be, by this Scenery ; becaufe it demonftrates 
the divine Enthufiafm and Prophetic Im- 
pulfe they were thought to be poiTeffcd 
with ; which made their Words fo tran- 
fcendantly extenfive in their meaning be- 
yond vulgar Expreflions, that they may be 
illuftrated by any elegant Fable or Mythic 
Scenery whatfoever. So that by being a Ma-- 
fter of the Scenes of the Myfteries, a Cri- 
tic becomes immediately qualified to il- 
luftrate any eminent Tragic or Comic Wri- 
ter, as fuppofe Shakejpear. And how rU 
diculous foever thefe Uluftrations may ap- 
pear to unimproved Critics, they will be 
admired by ail who are verfed in the mo- 
dern improved Art of Criticifm; and our 
Critic will undoubtedly in Time be able 
to write an Opera^ and be applauded by all 
the Beau monde. 

But the critical Ufe of myftic Scenery goes 
ftill much farther; and is by our Critic ap- 
plied with excellent Skill to illuftrate ^ 
Hifto- 
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Hiftory of Mofes, concerning the Rcvelatioo 
made to Abraham, to facrifice his Son, as a 
Trial of his Faith in God. 

' This was never underftood, till our Critic 
demonftrated that the whole Tranfaiflion had 
nothing moral in it; and was a fine Piece of 
Bcenery only, in which the Event of what 
Abraham was commanded to do was open'd 
ind told him before-hand. Thus the Trra/ 
iSf Abraham's Faith and Obedience and the 
Virtue oi it, fo much commended in Scri- 
pture, is demonftrated without any Thing 
moral or {hocking in the whole Tranfaftion. 
[See Mr. JackJoJis Defence, pag. 14, 15, 
i5.] 

This Scenery ferves no lefs to illuftratc 
that fine old Drama of Job j which ancient 
Critics foolifhly took for an Hiftory of real 
stncientFaflsdoneinv^rfl^/a. But ourSce- 
ftical Critic can eafily demonftrate that the 
whole Drama was adted in "Jud^za and at 
BaMcn : and is a Scenical Reprefentation 
of the j'^iffj and their Pagan Enemies ; very 
naturally reprefented by Job's Wife, the 
Xiff/T^^foftheAge, and with a little Change 
of the Scenes it maybe equally applied to 
the Greek Hiftory, and to the Perfccution of 
the yews by Anticcbus Bpiphanes. Of fuch 
extenfive 
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cxtenfive Ufe is Scenery in the modern im- 
prov'd Art of Criticifm. 

Having demonftrated the Ufe of Scenery, 
you may enter upon the recondite Hierogly- 
pbical Learning of the Egyptians : For thefe 
Hieroglyphics, being fuppos'd to contain their 
Theology and Natural Phllofophy under 
Symbolical FigureSj cannot but be thought 
to have a clofeConneflion with the Divine 
Legation, as reprefenting divine Matters. 
Therefore ourCritic, though at the Diflance 
of five hundred Pages from his Subjedt, ftill 
keeps Sight of it. This, I have mention'd, 
is the old critical Notion of the J7(Vro^/y- 
phics, which gives you Handle enough to 
introduce them on the Stage; though yet by 
the modern improv'd Art of Criticifm it is 
demonflrable, that no ancient or modern Cri- 
tic knew any Thing of them before the 
learned Mr. fP^arburton wrote upon them : 
and he has prov'd to Admiration that they 
were nothing but thejirji Letters of the vul- 
gar Writing of the Egyptians; and fo the 
IJiac Table is nothing but a moft beautiful 
Alphabet of Figures of Men and Women, 
&c. with Heads and Feet of Beafts and Birds. 
What Fools the Ancients were to think and 
tell us, thatthefe Hieroglyphics were under- 
ftood by none but the Egyptian Pi lefts, who 
made 
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nade them, and thofe Initiated by them 
Snto their Myfteries> When every E^ptian 

laylorand Mechanic, that could read, under- - 
'Jlood them as well as they did ; and the Gen- 
Jllcmen and Ladies wrote their Letters in 
""them to one another, as we do by our Pig- 
"my Elementary Letters, which make no 
^Shewin Comparifon of them. 

Beingthus Mafter oi Hieroglyphics^ accord- 
ing to the Rules of modern improv'd Criti- 
■cifm [See Div. Legat. vol. ii. p. 66 — 159.'! 
■you are immediatly let into the Secrets of" \ 
Oneirocrilics, and may interpret with Cti- ' 
'tainty and Demonftration all the Dreams of 
'all the old Men and Women of former Ages; 
and the fame are equally applicable to unfold 
the Dfeams of all the old and young Ladies 
of the prefent Age, What Benefit this may 
"be of to an Adept in this Science no body 
•can tell. 

'■ ;Our Critic, being complete in all the fbre- 1 
mention'd Parts of Learning, may very well ' 
'"wtite three large Odavo Volumesj ifhegiv^ J 
his Reader but a Taft and Specimen of I 
his Skill, for it will require many moreVo- | 
-lurhes to exhauft his Subjects, indeed tliey ] 
can never be exhauftcd. . . ', 

11/1 v."j;i ?i ' oJ ^- .i^L'-'.j.. ,-/;n;in, 1 

^^^ D . But 
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But as our Critic in the Coiirfe of his. Writ- 
ing muft find his improv'd Critic! (jn to clafli 
with the ancient uniroprov'd Criticifm, he 
mufttakeCaretotreat all Opponents, whether 
alive or dead, who come in his Way or any 
thing, near him, with that Abufe and Con- 
tempt which they deferve ; that, when his 
Works are pubUfli'd, no one may dare to fet 
up the Opinions of any antiquated Critic, 
how learned foever, againft his modern Hy- 
percritics. This is neceffary to lave J_rabour 
afterwards. And more efpecially as hemuil 
forefee, that a gracelefs and troublefome Set 
of Men, called Deifts, will not at firft 
(though by found drubbing tiicy may in 
Time) fee the Force of this modern An of 
Demonftration, but may have the Atfurance 
to call for E>emontVatipn In tiie antiquatod 
Method of Euclid, or, however, in the ca- 
tegorical Way ^i Anjiotk ; and expert Con- 
clufionstobedrawn fromPremifesin wbicji 
they are included, and not fuch as tiiey are 
Utter Strangers to J fometimes alking impu- 
dently for Proof of the Major ^ and fomc- 
times of tlie Minor, and foraetimes of the 
Conjequejice : Since the Proof of thefe will 
not lie in lefs Room than four large Oda- 
vo Volumes, they ought to have Patience, 
and be contented with the Proof of the JWi;- 
jor and Minora according to the new Art of 
Demon- 
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Demohftration, in three Volumes only j and 
if they wait (even Years for the Conie- 
^uence, it will be worth their While: But 
if they knew any Thing of the modern Art 
of Logic and Demon ftration, they would ea- 
fily draw the Confequence for themfelvcs, 
and our Critic would fervc them but right, 
to leave it with them. 

Suppofe a Demcnftration was to be^ ereSi'^ 
id oh theje plain and Simple Premifcs, via:. 
The Major is, AU Mankind, efpecially the 
mo/l wp and learned Nations of Antiquity^ 
have concurred in believing and teaching that 
the DoSfrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Punijhments is necejfary to the WelU 
being oj Civil Society. The Minor is ; ^the 
Doilrine oj a future State of Rewards and 
Punijhments is not to be found in, nor did 
make Part of the Mofaic Dijpenfation. The 
Conclufion follows of Courfe, viz. Therefore 
the Law of Mofes is of divine Original. Q^ 
E, D. [D/v. Legat. vol. i. p. 7.] A Deift, a 
Chriftian, or a Jew^ may laugn at this De- 
mcnftration as much as they pleafe ; but the 
Gonchifion immediately and necefTarily fol*^ 
lows the Prcmifes, which are fo clear and 
enidiHtj that if Mens Lave to Paradox affd 
Bjfi^^as not fo great as it is, our Critic 
Would have had no Need ip produce Me^ 
.■■wl'or^ D 2 diums 
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diums (through every Part of Pagan Learn- 
ing) bv which he deduces the Conclujion. [Ibid, 
p. 7. '8-] 

This Demonftration is one of that Kind 
tliat requires more Mediums to ereSi and (yx 
it, than the Squaring the Circle, or finding 
out a perpetual Motion, and is much harder 
to be made out. Therefore no Wonder the 
Mediums neceflary toprove the jl^ij/orftiould 
fill one large Octavo ; and the Minor take 
up two more at leaft: And theConfequence 
or Conclufion requiring as many Mediums 
as both of them, which lie undiicovered yet 
between it and the Fremifes, cannot be de- 
duced in iefs than three Oftavos more, and 
muft take up at leaft feven Years Time. 

But there is another Way to ftop the 
Moutlis of all Deifts, which is, to dedicate 
your Book to them, and then they cannot 
for Shame find Fault with a Work which 
does them Honour, nor be angry at any fuch 
critical Language as being called Knaves 
and Fools, as all their Predeceflbrs were.; 
becaufe this (hews that their humble Ser- 
vant, the Dedicator, is no Flatterer, as De- 
dicators commonly are : Therefore he ought 
to be commended for addrelTing himfelf in 
a_/>-ff Style to Free-thinkers. 

1 Another 
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Another Thing particularly tobeniinlccl 
by an improved modern Critic is, that as; 
to illuftrate every Part of ancient Learning, 
he mull read many Books, or Indexes at 
Icaft, that he may have Cttatiofis always rea- 
dy at Hand for every Occafidn; he muft, I 
fay, be very careful, not fo much that .the 
Citations belong to his Subject, this is of 
little Moment, but that they be al.vays taken 
from none but the mofl learned of the An- 
cients ; and let every Author he quotes, 
whether at firft, fecondj or third Hand, be,' 
if poflible, the mojl knowing of the Ancients : 
and if a Modern, fuch as Salmajius, Hein-" 
fiuiy or Gajendus, he muft be the mofl con- 
fummate Critic that ever livej, [Enquifi ' 
fecondEdit. p. 8, 15.] 

This is a Rule of the improved Art of 
Criticifm, which is of moft admirable IKz: 
For ftiould our Critic now and then take 
a Conclufion from any Ancient which is 
not quite Demonftration (how can he help 
that ? ) he may fafely call it fo notwithftand- 
ing ; becaufe whoever contradifts it, proves 
himfelf at once to be ignorant of all ancient 
Learning, by contradiSfing the mofl knowing 
of the Ancients: This is the flrcngef Proof 
can be given, according to our Critic's Rule. 
^ (Cr//.£«y. p. 8. fecond Edit.) . 

1 I 
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Thus for Example i an improved mo- 
dern Critic cites piularch the imjl kwywing 
of the Ancients^ tp prove for Hm that £»r- 
pedocU'iy a Scholar of Pythugorai^ did not be- 
lie've ajuture Slate : his I'root'is, that JEw- 
Pedcicles taught that Death -a^as the Separa- 
tion cj the fiery Part (the Sq\x\) from tht 
compounded Part (the Body) a7id therejtrc 
J^eath v/as comi/ion both to the Soul and Bo- 
dy. This is Plutarch's Congiulioii; ajid 
being taken for a Sufficient Dtino nil ration 
of the Point by our great Critic {.but feein- 
ingto be fomewhat (hortcf rtrift fcientifi- 
cal Demon ft ration) Mr. fackjon, a Critic 
in the old unimproved Way, was lb rude 
(for Critics are feldom over complaifant) as 
to call this Cone lull on of Plutiirclf's, a Blun- 
der. The Gentleman, not being aware of 
the Confequence of what he liad fald, nor 
cpnfidering that Plutarch was the mofi Mnoie- 
ing of the Ancients, as no body had then ever 
called him {o, or will probably hereafter ; 
is confuted at once by our Critic's infaUitrfe 
Rule, viz. 'That a Reader can defire na 
fironger Proof of the Fal/I;iood and Abfurdi- 
ty of his (Mr. Jackjhis) Account of' ancient 
Philofophy, than his Confejion that {in a lo- 
gical Inference) he has contradiSled Plutarch, 
the mofl krowing of the Ancients. [Crit.Etiq. 
fecond Edit. p. 8.] This Proof is lb ftrong, 
that 
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^at, with the Help of all Arijloile's C^te- 
'ories, Mr, "Jack/oa will not be aUe to fup- 
:l himlelt. 




This demonftrative Argument of our 
;reat Critic is called in the modern im- 
iroved Art of Criticifm Argumentum Afi- 
linumi and is very much aied by out Cri- 
lic : Not that he is literally a/i Aft, but on- 
ly puts oil the Appearance Qi Qn^, It Ufi 
beautiful ProJ'opcfma, and the Symbol or 
''JWark, by wkich he is eafily known wlien 
Toe goes abroad incog, and cares not, fqc 
^od Reafon, to rtiew his Face, whidi i^ 
has fceen very cautious of doing, ever fince 
Mr, Jackfon found him out. However, 
jthi^ is no Dii^aragementtohim, nor fl^otilS 
it be thought fo. Apuleius, that great Ma^ 
fier of Greek and Latin Learning, ailtiinei ■ . 
■the Form of an hk'(Lucinn tells ns rtii 
Jjitne St6ry in his Liicjits) add TaM>lefi 
^bcfUt in rhis^orrti a Itong Time as diir Cn- 
,tic has done fevefal Years j and at laflbcV- 
caWie a Man aga'in ; and fo may our Critic 
for ooght I know. Befidcs, an Afs was hjr 
the (noft knowing Ancients cftedmcd to be 
bs fenftblea Cfeatiirc as an Oivl,. whic'h w * 
pm Bird oj Minerva trtAxhtCrz^tiH 
Arms of Athens. 
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The neJrt Rule is ; jf an unimproved Cri- 
tic fliould cite a Paflagc from one of yoiK" ' 
own mojl knowing of the Ancienh, againft 
you, you may generally fo explain it, by 
tranfiating it in the modern improved Way 
of Criticifm, without regard to the antiquat- 
ed Methods of Grammar, or the old Senfc 
cf Words; as that, inftcad of being againft 
you, it fhall be plainly for you, or fecm 
to be fo, which is all one. 

-"-This Rule onrHypercritic (licks to from 
■^tie Beginning to the End of his Writings, 
^coofdmg to the Dircftion of Horace^ ' 

->-;.v^.' . .'-.1 icrvalur ad imum 

<2mlis abincepto-proceflcrit: & fibiconAat. 

It is an excellent Rule, and of moft ejr- 
tenfive Ufe. For Example; Arifloih pro^ 
■pofed a Problem, ivbether the Dead {taae- 
vmif7>-j) participate oi any Good or Evil, 
i.e. which befalls thcii; living Pofterity, 
Friends, or Relations. This not rightly fa- 
.youring our Critic's- Demonftration that 
Arifiotle did npt.beljeve a Future State, he 
fliews immediately- by thq Rule of improved _ 
.Criticifm, ^lat tlje.^grd {Kuruyenv} fignifies, 
are capable. 
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This, you fee, clears up Ariflotie's Senf^lB 
and (hews he doubted, at leaft fo far as y^JM 
appears, whether the Dead are capabU oil 
any Good orEvii: hv\A Andronicus of RIUUM 
'ties was a fanatical Peripatetic, for uuderi-W 
'Handing Arifiotk otherwife, or, as MfJ 
■yackfon does, making him from this veryJ 
Problem profefs flrongly his Belief of aJ 
Future Stale. [Farther Defence ^. 20— 25.1I 
This Mr. Jackfon has got by his .mulbrl 
grammatical Conftruftions, which will ncHEM 
bear the Tcft of improved Criticifm. fl 

Another famous Example we have in tldBa 
Divine Legation, p. 139. where our Criticl 
teaches you to Jeize the true Spirit of ibtM 
Myfleries, from an Expreffion oi Epiifetutim 
who, fpeaking of the Sacrifices andCeremo^J 
nies ufed in them which made them ufe^ 
ful, fays [arae oV (paflxTiuv i^x,ofis§x, &CJ;b 
a blind old Critic renders the Words, MziSj 
•we come to the Perception (or Kmioledge'im 
&c. But Mr. IVarburton at firft Sight fai*l 
a phantom in the Word (pavjafl-iav ; and lay**! 
ing hold of it, fays, "wefeizethe true SpirHm 
&c. This is tranflating like one initsiztt^^ 
and a Critic indeed^ M 

Another Example you have in the Cri^ 

tical Enquiry (p. 266. fecond Edit.) 5y«^ 

E JiA 
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fxui faid ; Indeed I cmtnot think the Soul ex- 
ijled (or was generated) after the Body. Our 
Critic makes him fay, that he could never 
prevail with himfelf to think that the Soul 
did not exijl before the Body. The Words 
of Synefiui are ; [a^JAa t^v ^v^viv ifx d^iua-u 
•sroji irio[4ccl@- vi^wftuij voiJ.i^Hv. Ep, iOt[. p. 
396.] It appears tliat our Critic's Trans- 
lation is according lo the Rule of u^-s^v 
is-pcTEfiny. But this is not all ; our great 
Critic'has done Synfi/zs the Honour to com- 
ment upon his Words ; and to prove from 
them that he did not believe the Creation of 
the Soul, (i7id has acknowledged as much. 
This he repeats over and over, p. 267. twice; 
and in p. 271. 273. He has acknowledged 
this, as our Critic makes Mr. Jackfon con- 
fefs, we fhall fee, what he would have him, 
as Inquifitors do. Synefus having not faid 
or acknowledged one Word of the Matter ; 
we muft fuppofe, that our Critic knows 
that he meant it, and that he mufl: acknow- 
ledge it upon the Principles of the Pla- 
tonic Philofophy, which he held. Here I 
acknowledge our profound Critic puzzles 



For Plato himfelf, all through his Works, 
fpeaksconcerning the ioK/, that it was creat- 
ed, though before the Formation of the Bo- 
dy ; 
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ly ; and this is particularly flicwn in his 
~imesus. Nay, Plato thought, I find, that 
ill the Gods were created; and that there 
^Tffas but one uncreated and unbegotten Being 
,or fupreme Mind, which created all other 
Things and Beings. What fliall we do now? 
1 foon bethought myfelf, that fome Pla- 
tsnics had made the Soul a Part of the 
Miftion Of Mixture, out of which the Soul 
of the World was made, which was always 
fuppofed to be of a divine Nature i but 
then Plato makes this Soul of the World 
to be created too. I have not yttfeized 
the Spirit of our Critic^ nor fathomed his 
Depth, We muft then, to find him out, 
reduce him to a Syllogifm, viz. Synejius 
held the Soul not to have a later Generation 
(or Exijience) than the Body, or he held 
it (it muft be granted to our Critic) to ex- 
ift before the Body : But whatever Soul exift- 
cd before the Body mud be zincreated,or not 
created ; therefore Synefius held the Soul to 
be uncreated, or he did not believe it to be 
created. If our Critic here can prove the 
Minor or fecond Propofition, the Reader 
and Mr. "Jackjon will give him the Major 
and Confequence for his Trouble. 

I have given the Reader a Taft only of i 
our great Critic's Feats in tranflating and 
E 2 com- 



commenting upon ancient Authors. 1 coulS 
have made a large Colleilion of them; but 
thefe are fuflicient to Qiew, that, if our Cri- 
tic would condefcend to illuftrate and pu- 
bliih any Claffical Writers [pious Fathers 
are both below his Notice and would fpoil 
his Taft] he would illuftrate them with 
other guile Criticifms, than the Scaliger$, 
C^faubons, Beni/eys, and others have done. 

But though Mi/lranjlation be of great 
Ufe to a modern Critic, yet being not fo 
reputable amongft the old unimproved Cri- 
tics, whofe Prejudices muft be a little in- 
dulged ; there is another Way of geitiag 
rid of fuch troublefome Critics, and that 
is ; if you do not like any Pailage they cite 
againft you, try by the Art of your Criti- 
cifm, whether the Book they cite be ge- 
nuine or not : As alio whether there be not 
fome private Note or Mark to difcover the 
real Sentiments of the Author j and by 
which you may fet afidc their Evjdcnco 
againft you. 

In the firft Cafe, if you find any Cri- 
tics of an hundred Years ftanding have 
doubted of the Genuinenefs of a Book you 
do not like {though ever fo many others 
gf the fame Standing, or later, have not 
doubted 
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doubted of it) let your Adverfiry feel thft j 
"Weight of tlieir Authority, and be fure thai 
they be the moji confitmmate Critics that 1 
ever lived. [I"^- 2d. Edit. p. 15.] And if 1 
your Opponent cites only ancient Writers , 
againft you, though the greateft and moft I 
learned Critics and PhiloCophers in theiP 
Times ; call iheni blind Scholiajs, or fa^ 
natic Pbilojbpbers; and then no body will I 
be led \iy them, and none hui EnthufiafliX 
will follow them : And if there be an ol<J | 
Chriftian Writer amongft them, to blaft his' 1 
Credit call hinij a pioui Father or Mar/fi^ I 
[Inquir. ibid.] and then you are fure no De- 1 
ift will regard his Teftimony or Opinion. 

If there happen to be amongft the art^ \ 
cient Teftimonies of your Adverfary, a Cri- 3 
tic of equal Learning with thofe who ard 1 
^'our mojl confummate Critics that ever liv^ a 
ej, you are to drop fuch Evidence; and fori I 
fear of being diicovered, you muft cry^ 
out againft the "Judgment end Equity oE 
your Opponent, that the Reader may not 
iufpcft your Senfe orHonefty ; as, if he be. 
an improved Critic, he never will. This 13 
a good Rule, and much pradifed by our 
Hypercritic. But this is not all you may 
do in the Cafe ; for it is eafy to get rid of 
3,11 thp moft ancient and learned Critics at 
once. 
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once, by a Rule of modern improved Cri- 
ticifm, which is, that the nearer any Wri- 
ter lives to the Time of the Writing of 
the Book, whofe Genuinenefe is in Queftion, 
the lefs Judge he can be of the Matter ; this 
is the Difadvantage of old j^ge. Therefore 
a Critic who lived two thoufand Years after 
the Book was written, or thereabout, muft 
know better whether it be genuine or not, 
than an ancient Critic, who lived within a 
Century or two of the writing it, could do. 
This Rule we have eftabliflied by our great 
Critic (In^.p. 15. 2d. Edit.) 

I find Mr. Jack/on^ who isfufpeSied to 
know nothing of the vaft Improvements made 
in the Art ofCriticiJm in thefe latter Ages ^ 
which commenced about the Year of Chrift 
1738, has been guilty of a great Miftake, 
for want of knowing this Rule. In a Dif- 
pute between him and our Mafter-Critic 
about the Genuinenefs of Arijlotles Book, 
Tie Mundoy our Critic, like a true Mafter of 
his Art, appeals to fome of the mofi con-- 
fummate Critics that ever livedo of about 
an hundred Years {landing ; who were of 
Opinion that the fore-mentioned Book was 
not Arifiotles. Mr. Jackjbn, in Reply, in- 
ftead of bringing Counter-Evidence from 
Critics of the fame Age, as he might and 
I ought 
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tight to have done ; like an antiquated 
Critic, who had fpent all his Time in the 
moft ancient Writers, fets up fuch old Cri- 
tics as Demetrius, who lived neareft to the 
Time of Artjhtle ; Apuleius^ renowned on- 
ly for his great Skill in the Greek and La~ 
tin Languages and Learning; Stobaus, who 
had read whole Libraries of Greek Books, 
and has given us large colleiled Extradts of 
them ; and "Jujiin the Martyr, one of the 
oldeft Chriftian Writers, and who had been 
a Pagan Philofopher. Thefe he fets up 
very weakly againft our Critic's Sca/igers, 
If. Cajhibon, Heinjms, Salmajius, and Gaj- 
fendiis. Here y^x.'Jackfon laid himfelf open, 
and made our Cniic/mile, who was hardly * 
ever before known to indulge bimfelf in this 
Weaknefi (p. ibid.) For it feems Mr. 'Jack- 
fon's WitnelTes before-named are a blind 
Scboliafl; a fanatic FlatoniH ; and a pious 
Cbriflian Martyr [p, ibid,] So their Cre- 
dit is ruined at once. But this is not all. 
Mr. Jack/on fliewed want both of Judg- 
ment and Equity, to engage in a Point of 
Criticifm with three Writers before-named, 
(and old ones too) againfi, our Critic's haff 
a dozen Moderns, the mofi confummate Cri- 
tics that ever lived [fo Arifiotle^ Dionyfiui 
oi Halicarnaffus^ LongiKus, J'arro, Cicero^ 
^uinti/ian, &c. were Fools to them.] I 
grant 
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grant too, that three to fix arc great Odds } 
and it was not fair in Mr. yackfbn, to bring 
fo few againft fo many; our Critic might 
well cry out, fee the Equity of cur Author 
(ibid.) But I tind Mr. Jackfin had brought 
another Evidence, called Demetrius, z Man 
of the greateft Fame amongft the Ancients 
for critical Learning, and who lived when 
the Greek Language and Learning flouri(h- 
ed ; and was not very far removed in Age 
from Arifiotle. And here our fly Critic 
thcwed his Judgment and Equity at the 
fame Time, in concealing him from the 
Reader, who, had he appeared, he forefaw, 
might have put all liis mofi nnfummate 
Critics out of Countenance togetlierj and 
that he might not be fufpeded, cried cut 
bcforc-hand againft Mr. jackfon. This is 
the Trick of a Stager well vcrfrd in his Art. 
However the Art muft not be blamed: For 
he only made Ufe of a well known Figure, 
called Syriecdocbe,\'j\\zxthy you take a Part 
for the Whole \ and by this an improved 
Critic, with an honefi Meanings cafily con- 
futes his Advcrfary. 

But fee farther Mr. Jackfon's Want of 

Equity as well as Judgment; he brings, very 

unfairly and injudicioufly, old Critics to 

prove the Gcnuincnefs of an ancient Book 

{who 
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who lived too near the Age of the Author, 
to know any Thing of the Matter) againft 
half a dozen confummate Critics^ who lived 
about two thoufand Years after him ; and 
fo muft needs know better than Mr. Jack" 
foris Ancients, what ancient Book-s are ge- 
nuine or not-; for our Critic fays of Mr. 
yackfo7i.s Evidence, their Age gave them . 
no Advantage. [Inq, p. ibid.) And par- 
ticularly, as to Juflin the Martyr^ our Cri- 
tic well obferves, that he underftood Ari^ 
Jiotle's Sentiments too well to be a Judge^ 
in the Matter. This J)ious Chrijiian Mar^ 
tyr troubles him very much. // Juftin 
(fays he p. 15.) was Jo able to judge wh^t 
Works properly l?elo7tgedto'Kx\9LOt\tyOne would 
imagine he could not be an entire Stranger 
to his Sentiments on the Feint in ^eflion. 
And yet^ according to him, Ariftotle main^ 
tained the Mortality cf the Soul. Ju/hn^ 
it fcems, knew very well wherein Plato and 
Arijiotle differed about the human {-^^xyi) 
Soul. Both agreed that the (NOYS) intelli^ 
gent Soul or Mind was imrno'rtal % but Fla- 
to not conceiving the (t^;) Mind or intel- 
ligent Soul to exill without a {^vx^]) Sou), 
as its Vehicle, in which it refided, made 
in Confequence this (ipuj^^-i?) Soul to be im-^ 
mortal: and fo Jujlin fays. But Arijiotle 
•iiot thinking a {^^.x^,) Soul, eifential to the 

^ F Sub- 
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Subnftcncc of the (y^$) intelligent Part or 
MinJ^ made this Soul to be of a mortal 
Nature, and made the {vig) Mind only 
immortal. The Difference between them 
was ; Plato thought the (i|/u%^) Soul infe* 
parable from the [viq) Mind^ and therefore 
immortal j Arijlotle thought it feparable 
from the {y^g) Mind, and that it was mor- 
'tal*. 

* KotTci yi Tr,v diayUffictv 'rS v5, ^f^fott rig «» 




»e<fl!J. •^^^'^- PA2/<9«. apud Eufeb. Praep. Rvang. lib. xv, 
c. 9. See ibid c. 10. A. 

This 4*^;^^^ ^"^ ^^^ ^^:^t almoft dumb-founded our 
Criric, and made him half mad, as well they mighr. 
Ic is an old Trick put upon him by Mr. Jackfon^ which 
he was not in the leaft aware of. But as ic will be 
no Improvement to his Art to learn it, and may, and 
will do it much Harm, if not quite ruin ir, he mull 
fay it is a mere Invention of Mr. Jackfon's\ to fave 
the Credit of the Philofophers, when nothing t\k 
, could do ic. For ac this race (if his Explanation be 
allowed) every Philofopher, Sioic^ an^ Arijlotelian^ as 
as well as the reft, might believe and profefs a Furure 
8tacej and yet teach that the ^y>yj^ or Anima, fenfitive 

It 
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It being thus made evident, in Behalf 
of our Critic, that Ju/iin^ though a pious 
Chrijiian Martyr^ undcrftrood the Senti- 
ments oiAriJiotle^ on the Point of the Im- 
mortality of the intelligent Soul or Mind, 
and fo of his Belief of a Future State ; it 
follows plainly that he was notable to judge 
what Works properly belonged to Ariftotlc^ 
Q^E. D. 

The next Rule of modern improved Cri- 
ticifm may properly be called that ofDecy^ 
pbering. Of this our Critic affords us a no- 
table Example. Mr. yackfon produced a 
Paflage for Plato^s Belief oF a Future State 
out of an Epiftle to D/t?;^'^ * Relations and 
Friends, in which he prefumed Plato had 
delivered his real Sentiments. But little did 
he think what he was about ; for had he 
read any more than afew* fecond-hand 
^otationSy be never could have talked as he 

Soul was mortal and died with the Body. However I 
have helped our Critic a lirrie in explaining Jujiin^ 
that ftous Chrlflian Martyr : Whom I hope he may 
have a better Opinion of hereafter. 

* Mr. Jacifon^ being an old experienced Critic, will 
pretend that he never trufts any one's Eye but his own, 
nor makes Ufe of fecond-hand Quotations, even from 
Be?illcy or Cudworth^ to whom our Cricic \s obliged 
both tor his Citation and Tranilation, and fo is f<5- 
iiare. 

F 2 ^oes. 
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does, [Inq. p. 145, 2d Edit.] He muft have 
knovMi that the Letter he cites, though an 
undoubtedly genuine one of P//2/a, did not 
contain his real Sentiments: For Plato in 
the thirteenth Letter, cited by our Ccitic, 
tells Dionyjim^ that he fuppofed he remem- 
bered that the Symbol (or private Note) 
whereby he might know h\s ferious Let- 
ters from thofe which were otherwife, was, 
that God began a fenous Letter, and Gods 
one that was otherwife ; and to refrefli his 
Memory, he reminds him of the Symbol 
at the Beginning of this Letter. So this 
was a ferious Letter j and that cited by 
Mr. yackjcn^ making no Mention of the 
Syvihol, was not a ferious Letter, and fo 
is nothing to his Purpofe, how cxprcfs 
fucvcr it be for the Dodlrine of a Future 
State. This is our Critic's Argument or 
Inference, and that it is demonftrable will 
appear from fetting forth the Contents of 
this thirteenth Letter, which were of a 
I'ecict and ferious Nature, and of the Ethic 
Kind ; as, Diogenes Laertius tells us, all 
Vlatus Letters were. He ttWsDionyfius^he. 
\\\\i\ bought for his Wife a fine Statue of 
/IpcHo^ made by a mafterly Hand, becaufe 
Jht' hud hfen a good Nurje to him in hi^ 
tllncl^^ ii\ *well as kind to him when he was 
in tieaJlh \ that he had alfo fent to Dio- 

nyfiuss 



^fweet ^^1 
s him ^^^ 
hut the ^^ 
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yjim's Children twehe Jmall Cajks offi 
''ine, and t-wo of Honey. He tells 
farther, that the Figs were fut up, but the 
Myrtk'Berries, which had been put up^ were 
rotten; but promij'eih, better Care piould be 
fakm for the future. Then he tells him 
ifif Mmey recei'ued and dijburfed for him^ 
and of the Portions he deigned for his 
.pieces ; then he adds a long Account of 
Money-Matters and Expenfes ; and of thefe 
ferious and Ethic Contents the Letter con- 
iifts. Our Critic, no doubt, read the whole 
Letter \c\:yJeriouJJy, though he gives but a 
Scrap of it from Bentley and Cudioorthj 
|!with their Tranflations [Crit. Enquir. p, 
,j[27, 228. fecond Edit.] and who can doubt 
■but it is a genuine Letter of Plato, knowri- 
by his Symbol ? Though the learned Fici-' 
ms * calls thofe Ignoramuses who thought 
^fo, and did not think it worth a Tran- 
.ation. 

Plato indeed wrote no more than fwehe- \ 
>etters, as appears from the particular: > 
numbering of them by Diogenes Laertiita 
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Epiftolam vcro ad Dtonyflum, qua ab ignaranfiiuA 
\ais adjungtcur [Ic. la EpiftolisJ ideo non [raduximiis^ 

I' uia ec ip/t' Epijlola iJiria et tis^i omtus negjnc cffc 
'latms, Ficin. Argument, in B^j/i. Plat.B.. i26j, 

[lib. 
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[Hb. iii. Plat. Vit.p. 84. Edit. LonJ. 1664.] 
and therefore he urote iwtke { ^w^«) 
and not tbirteen {y^iffxaiitfut^ as his Text 
has it. 



AU this looks but HI, I own ; and what 
is worfe, there is not in ail the twelre 
Letters of Plato allowed to be genuine the 
Icaft Mention of any fuch Symbol, or pri- 
vate Note ; nor does any Writer ever fay 
that he had any. So that oar great Cri- 
tic, and his Man, who is a Critic too, 
have agreed, to fet Plato i Hand and Seal 
to a forged Letter ; and are refpon/ibU for 
one another. However, this is not fo very 
uncommon ; and is no more than Knaviih 
Anf'werers by Profejpm have often done : 
And furc, a Couple of honcfi Critics, for 
no doubt tbty mean bonejily, may do what 
knavilh. Attormys and Lawyen have often 
done. Our Hypercritic has known a little 
of the Tricks of the Trade, and we fee 
has not quite forgot them. Our Critic 
and his Man too, have their Symbols, by 
which they are k.nown from any other- 
Writers : The Symbol of one is a T, which 
is an infolent, quarrelfome Letter, as Xi/f //an 
reprefents it * j the Symbol of the other is 



' Judic. Vecal. p. 29. 



a Let- 
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a Letter fo learned that it was unknown to 
the Latins and to mod of the Greeks^ and 
is the fanious Molic Digamma, W. 

Oar Critic a little furprifed me (p. 219.) 
in faying, he means honeftly. I was afraid 
he was going to renounce his Art ; and 
could not at firft tell whether to fmile or 
or be angry: But as I found it was only 

to put a Colour upon a great he 

was telling to fcrve his Trade, I think fot 
once he may be excufed. 

As I have all along (hewn myfelf fo much 
a Friend to bur Mafter Critic, I hope I 
may, as I proceed, be fo free as to give him 
one or two Cautions. The firft is ; That 
an improved Critic (hould have nothing to 
do with Orthodoxy ; and therefore I wonder 
our Critic (hould (p. 3 8.) be tampering with 
St. yohn : But as he is not fo manageable 
as Virgil^ he only looks a(kew at him, and 
fo pafleth by. So that he feem's apprized 
of the Ufefulnefs of this Caution. An-^ 
other Caution I would give every im- 
proved Critic is, Never to attempt to be a 
Wit : For Wit does not become the Gra^ 
"vity of fuch a Critic. It is true our Hy- 
percritic now and then aims at it-; but at 
the fame Time (hews his Judgment in be- 
ing 
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ir.^ very fparing of. it ; though he had 
better have never tric4 his Talents that 
Way : And indeed he is fo aukward at i^ 
that whenever he attempts to be witty, 
be makes one laugh, and I cannot help 
thinking of jifinus ad lyram. It is out 
of his CharaiSer, and makes not only the 
Men, but tlie Women too, familiar with 
him. An improved Critic fliould keep 
all, and efpecidly his Opponents, at a due 
Dtftaace, by the Severity of his Mien and 
Tongue. And I will fay that for our 
Mafter Critic, that, in this refpeft, he ful- 
ly pofleffes his CharaSier^ and even digni- 
fies it. Jofeph Scaliger and Dr. Bentley 
knew a little of this Art, but were not 
able to bring it to Perfedlion. Our Cri- 
tic has outdone them far, and I never ex- 
pedl to fee his Equal in the true critical 
Language, in which he confutes his Ad- 
verfaries in an unanfwerable Manner. 

They, wlio know nothing of the im- 
proved Art of Criticifm, call this Abufe^ 
BiUingfgatCy Ill-Manners j and fometimes 
Ignorance J and Dijhonejiy. But it is an 
Argument and a Home one of its Kind; 
we call it in modern improved Latin, 
Argumentum abujivum. 

Our 
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Our modern improved Critic, being fur- 
nifhed to go abroad, muft give due Notice 
beforehand, a Year or tv^o at leaft, of his 
public Entry and Appearance, in order jp 
prepare his Readers to receive him with a 
fuitablc Refpeft. This is agreeable to the 
Pradice of Aftronomers, who, forefeeing any 
uncommon Phaenomenon, as a total Eclipfe, 
or the Appearance of a Comet, always 
give Notice of it before-hand. 

Therefore it is proper for our improved 
Critic to get his Work advertifed in every 
Almanac^ which will not only Ipread the 
Fame of it through the whole Country -, but 
may alfo foretel the wonderful Succefs and 
Ufe of it ; and alfo the Continuance pf it 
before it be reduced into its original Ele- 
ments. It muft alfo be advertifed in the 
Magazines ; and, as foon as publifhed, fome 
of tne moft fhining Parts of the Book fliould 
be extradted and put in tliem for a Tafte of 
the Elegancp of the whole. He muft alfo 
get Friends in all the great CofFee-houfes, to 
extol and recommend him as the mofi in^ 
comparable Author. If thefe Rules are not 
obferved, fome unimproved Critics will be 
nibbling at him before his Reputation is 
eftabliOied. But after he has made his Rea- 
ders ftare, and be aftonifhed at his cxtraordi- 

G nary 



...ix l\ii;.:r.iincc, he is in Icfs Danger. But 
■.s DO A-c is enlightened all at once, the old 
unimproved Crincs will be calling in Que- 
rtion his Dcmonftrations founded on the 
modern An of Criticifm, with which they 
arc not arciu:iinted ; and will be for reduc- 
ing them tv^ Categorical Syllogifms, and the 
dul: old Rules oi Major, Minor, and Confe^ 
c:i^''Xt\ ^vith which the new improved Art 
hr:v f^(»thfP2; to do. In this, and all fuch Cafes^ 
oir Criric mlift follow the Pradice of the 
M.?fk: l>efv7re us, and never read over any 
B;^ok he intends to anfwer: This will nof 
M^lv "*vc h'^^ ^ great d.eal of unneceflary 
*f r^Me ) but ic is alfo doing nothing biU: 
^pJi c<^ to Ws> Dcmonltrationsj which, being 
fixwi and ilnalterable by Nature, cant admit 
^sj'riO Anfwer : And it would be Hke an 
J5.v*//y/ or a Newton writing a Defence of 
tVir Demonllrations. But if hecondefcends 
to look into a Book wrote againft his nevsr 
j\rt of Criticifm and Demonftration, he 
need only fee the Title Page, or at moft 
the Objections made in a few of the firft 
Pages, or mentioned in the feveral Chapters ill 
the Beginning, or fummed up at the End, if 
the Book has either Head or Tail: And 09 
a priori they can be nothing to the Pur- 
pofe ; fo when he has caft a Glance upon 
them, he. fees at once by the Help of new 
invented i?I^^J/»^ Glaflcs, that all the Oh^ 

2 jeSlions 
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jeBions were anfwered before they .is^re 
jfnaJe ', and the whole Book is prae-con- 
£uted* This is an excellent Rule of the new 
improved Art of Criticifm ; and faves a 
deal of Labour and Time. Bat if the Pu'* 

* 

iJ/zr,, greatly interefted in all our Critic docs*, 
call upon him to make a plenary Exampte 
.of all unruly and fceptical Di'fputants, and 
he cannot avoid the Drudgery of reading 
ever a Six-penny or a Twelve-penny Pam^- 
phlet : if then he finds any Thing he does 
not underftand, or knows not well how to 
apply his Art tcf,.hc muft call il^ in our Civ- 
jbSc's Phrafcy an unintelleBual jibfurdity ; 
Jtfeis wiUf {hew hi& Skill in Metaphyfcs: Or 
jhe may fay, the Man bombinates in vacuo 
(Jnq. p. 78^. 2d. Edit.) and tliis fhews hi^ 
Ta^e in Eo^peri mental P iji/dfofihyy where k 
is known that all fonoroue Bodies make 
the Toudeft Noife in Vacuo^ or in . an ex- 
haufted Receiver. After this the Reader * 
will thinfe there needs no Anfwer,- And 
that he may never attend* any more to his 
Opponents,, the Critic muft be fure to call 

♦ By thofc' iAcg^tii and etnphatitrf Phra*fc, rteVet 
Before hcafd or thought cA\ as tmhielUMuai Jhfurdltyy 
tobomblnate' inva'ciio ^z foarlefs Gcd^ and honhurlejs Kin^ 
wi:h others of like Imporrance, oar great Critic h^s 
enriched^ not only che. En^IlOj Lai^gusge^ but the Irjjh 
Wir, .... .. 

them 
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tbem over and over Anjwerers by Profej- 

Jim : This was a lucky Phrafe invented by 
the Hypercritic, and has been of great Ufe 
to him-, for his Readers of courfe take all 
bis Opponents to be either Attorneys, or fuch 
as were intended (if they had had proper 
Talents) to have been Attorneys^ and never 
fufpedt that he was one of the Trade, or 
defigncd to be fo. This Phrafe therefore 
muft be often repeated i there is not only 
Elegance, but Argument in it. 

Another Rule to be obferved by our 
Critic is ; That if be does not like what 
his Opponent fays ; or if he attacks too 
clofe, and the Critic wants more Room to 
fight him in ; he mufl clear up his Senfe 
to a good one, or what he would have 
it, by lUuftrations of his own, and then 
niakc him a Compliment of theiM, and 
cail them hi:. 

This is what unimproved Critics call 
Prevarication, but it is really no more 
than the Rule of Fa/fe, which is a good 
Rule ill Arithmetic, and no lefs fo in the 
improved Art of Criiicifm. Or it may 
he called, from our great Critic's Autho- 
'•ty, Palming, when you make an Author 
pftifcfu under bis own Uand^ what he never 
raid 
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iaid or wrote, but fliould have faid or 
Wrote (See Inq.^. 173. fecond Edit.] This 
F*igure is taken from the German Artilts, 
Vvho can convey a Brafs Shilling JiUo your 
Hand without your being fenfible of it. 
This Rule is of vafl Service againft fuch 
a fcrupulous Adverfary as Mr. 'Jackfun^ 
who from old mufty Rules is too ftfong- 
ly attached to Truth, aiid hates Falfhood 
and Diftionelty. 

I (hall give the Reader an illuflrlous Ex*^ 
ample of this Art from our great HypciT 
Critic. 

Mr. Jack/on in his Defence of the 'Jewijh 
Revelation (p. 97, 98.) gives the Notion of 
the Stoics, concerning the Soul and a Fu- 
ture State, from two Writers, Cbryfippus 
and Arius Didymus ; and fays, their Opi- 
nion was. That the Soul was generated^ 
and corruptible, but did not immediately 
ferip} •when it departed out of the Body, 
but continued to exijljor a certain Term of 
Duration : That tie Souh of good Men ex- 
ified till the general Conflagration and Dif- 
Jblution of the Vniverje ; but thoje of the 
Wicked continued only to a certain Period 
■ ■ And that the Souls of Brutes periflied 
u-ith their Bodies. After the general Cou- 
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fta^rztizn^ ize Stcics believed a new State 
of Tbtngi iz'iuld fdhw^ &c. Agreeably to 
this Ac aunt of che Dodrine of the Stoics, 
he tells cur Critic, that the Stoics taught, 
that tee Srj.1 after Death continued Bappy^ 
cr mijkrj^e till its Dijolution : Tbejuture 
Stjie of :je Stoics %cas ttat which inter^ 
venej wVJu-i';':» Dejtb and the general Con^ 
Jfj^jtjziy iTCjrr all Beings 'ujere dijfofved 
int7 G'sJ^ aid a^'terirard reflored to a hew 
^V-i.\' 7-^Lif?, &L\ (Farther Defence^ p* 439.) 
5fr. yjiclxrt being thus ftrongly entrenched 
between Ct'^itt^us and Arius Didymusi 
a:Ki ic bein^ ncccllirv for our Critic to 
U:l!oc^;^ ;u:i4 draw bim out, to fave him- 
iVlf; ac Lvmpletcs the Bufinefs by twc^ 
Rivlcs ot h i$ .A ft, Firti by the Synecdoche he 
t-ik;r$ tVoci him Arius Didymus^ from 
whom Atr. Jjc^^n inferred the intermediate 
h\i:^fx StJt.\ which our Critic calls an //i- 
A'u jtd :n^::us Dc3rine (p. 102.) and 
then by the R'J^ cfFalje makes him infer 
thj$ Fu;urc i?tite from the Rensvation^ fVpnr 
xthUh he had cxprefly ditlinguiihed it And 
having thus ^^j'^^/^^ffl'tt^ from his Stnong 
bold, 1st v>4\icc V^ maie an End of him' {p. 
K^jA be atfums U\ 175 ) and his Man will 
iwic AuuiavU ^xf the Ti;uth of all he lays, 
(\:t M*\ U<^^'n hds given it under his 
tlu v./ 1 1 cvucinbcr, Reader, the Cafe of poor 
^ Plata 
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J'lato above] that bs never efferejihc ■Fo' 
iure KcuQvatiom of the Stoics as a Proof 
.that they helieved another Life ; but thaf 
be confined their Notion of a Future State 
to the Period that interiwnes betiseen Death 
and the general Reftoration : And that he 
never mentioned the Refujjon oj the Soul in- 
tuthejirfi Caufi as a State of HMppiaefi ^ 
nor ever cmfidered it in that Fiew. Aa4 
(p. 303.) that he never undertook to demonr 
firate that the Pbilofophers helieved a Fu^^ 
ture State. Tliat the Reader may not doubt 
of Mr. fackfon having given all this under 
bis Hand, to his own Condemnation, it is 
printed in ItalicLetters,Xo diftinguiih it from 
the Critic's. Wliat Mr. Jactjon did fay, and 
will probably liave the Affurance to tay 
again, I have given in his own Words above-r 
written; and I fancy he will be cautious of 
fetradtlng a Word: Becanfe pur Critic de- 
clares he wiH have no Mercy oa a Man whp 
changes his Opinion. However, it muilbe 
ownedthat, our Critic has prai^iled the Rult 
ofFalJ'e witlji great Spirit ajad Skill: aiKl is 
no more accoiiotable to Me. fo-ckfon.^ for 
letting his ^and to what he, never wrote, 
than to Plato, for Jetting his Hand to » 
forged Letter. 

Aaotber, wliich we pijiy call tlie moral 
Rule 
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Rule of the improved Art of Criticifm, is : 
If the Opponent, trufting to the unimprov- 
ed Art of Criticifm, chargeth our Critic 
with Blunders even in EngliJI?, and with 
Mtflranjlationi and MifconftruBions in Greek 
and Latin; or with ever fuch notorious 
Faljhoods in Fads : though he knows it 
all to be true, according to the old anti- 
quated Grammatical and Ethic Rules, yet as 
it is not only confident with, but funda- 
mental to the modern improved Art of Cri- 
ticifm, he muft be fare not to own a Syl- 
lable of it. This is quite neccflary : For 
if ever the Critic owns himfelf miftaken 
in Argument, FaB, or MifconfiruBion of 
a fingle Word, Englifli, Latin, or Greeks 
be is liable to have all his Demonftrations 
called in Queftion, and both his Art and 
Learning difputed. This Rule is fo exaSly 
followed by our great Hypercritic, that I 
do not know an Inftance of his fwerving 
from it. As I have before given the Reader 
Examples of every Sort, I fliall only trouble 
him with one more, which is a very remark- 
able one. Our Critic was charged by Mr. 
yackfon with fuppofing very abfurdly, that 
the Notions of the Philojhpbers (concerning 
a Future Slate of Happinefs) were founded 
on THEIR OWN Fictions. He roundly, 
according to the Rule of his Art, denies the 
Charge 
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Charge, and fays {Ing. p. 79. feecmd Edit,) 
hefuppBfed no fucb Tubing \ but m tbe con- 
trary^ tbat they win tbe FiBions of tbe more, 
early Lawgivers. Our Critic, had faid, i 
£nd no more than this, the very contrary 
it fcems, viz. 7be Sum tben of our Argu^ 
ment is tbis : Tbe Pbilofopbers mention a 
State of Future Happinefs in Heaven. Tbey 
fay tbat fome few exceHfnt Perfms Jhall be 
admtted into the Society and Affemhly if 
tbe Gods. But then this Society and Affem-- 
bly of tbe Gods was all jk tuRE Fablb 
AND Fiction of their own. Cyit. Inq. 
p. 34. Thus the Reader fees what flight 
Gnouiids Mr. yackfon had to build his 
Charge upon. And though it is truie our 
Critic has faid what he was charged widl 
in plain and exprefs Words ; yet? has he not 
as good a* Right to deny what he fays, a6 
to make others fay what they never faid or 
thought ? Or is he, who anfwcre the Writ 
tings of others without reading them, oblig- 
ed to read' his own^ But our Critic, not 
contended with denying the Charge and his 
own. Hand- writing, puts the Lye upoti Mr. 
y:ackfon into the Bargains This- is what 
^ grclt Reafoher calls the Villainy^ of Writ^ 
ingj and as itisapttddifcoverthcndilCoai- 
plexion of an Author who is in Difguife and 
would not ihew hit Face i fo^it isitbc Ibweft: 
, . H Rule 
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Rule of the Art, and fhould be but feldom 
ufcd by the moft improved Critics: And 
our great Critic certainly ufeth it too much. 
However, "Mr.yackjon may wellexcufeit, 
becaufc our Critic had never more Occafion 
to charge him with telling a Lye than in 
this Inftance. 

The iaft Rule of the new Art of Criticirm, 
I (hall mention, is, that with refped to the 
foregoing Heads o{ Blunder, MilconJlruBion, 
and Faipoods, &c. it is proper fo far to in- 
dulge the Ignorance and Simplicity of un- 
improved Readers, as to he Jileni on thefe 
Topics on the next Occafion, and to let the 
Truth drop without confefling it. By this 
itwill neverappear under the Critic's Hand, 
that he is confuted, or owns himfelf mif- 
taken in any Point ; and fo he may go on 
with a good Grace, without blufliing, as if 
nothing had happened. 

This Rule our great Critic has obferved in 
many Inftanccs; and if all the Jnftanccs of 
this fort were to be retrenched, we fhould 
then have a fine Epitome of our Critic's 
great Works, which, like Homer's Illiad^ 
plight be wrote in a Nut-ficll. 

Thus J have given the Reader all the 
moft 



moft material Rules of Criticifm, obferved 
by our great Mafter and Hypercritic, by the 
Knowledge of which he will be able through- 
ly tounderftand all that he has written, or 
ever will write, whilft he continues Head of 
this School of Science. 

Another excellent Rule of the improved 
Art of Criticifm is : When the Criticj fuch 
as Mr. Warburton, has a mind to confute his 
Opponent in the learned and refined Lan- 
guage of which he is Mafter, without giv- 
ing himfelf Trouble to reajon at ally or 
appearing In public, and at the fame Time 
to fecure the Favour of his Reader ; he muft 
write a Preface with his Name to it j and 
not regard any Abfurditics or Contradi^ions 
it has been charged with : It is enough, 
that he calls his Adverfary a bad Reafoner, 
and fo leaves him. But in this Preface he 
muft recommend with the hlgheft Enco- 
mium, his own Book or Notes, which are 
to follow, and which he is to father upon 
his Servant, or any other Critic, as is com- 
monly done in fpurious Iffues: And he muft 
aflure his Reader, that his Book contains 
j'uch an Extent of Learning and Force of 
good ArguTTient, that he darei become re- 
Jponjiblefor ail be fays : Though he never 
intends to trouble his Head about him, or 
appear for him. Then he may farther, with 
H 2 sfood 
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goad Ajfurancr, tcU the Readcrthat die Au- 
thor is teo modeji to put bis Name to his 
frork. Thus nobody will have the leaft 
Sufpicion that either the Book or Notes be- 
long Co our great Critic : And it is charitable 
to give his Name to recommend a faiherleft 
Child, that nobody elfc would own, efpe- 
cially when it is the very Shadow, if not the 
Sobftance, of himfelf. This good Office 
will entitle him tofomcFavour, if hefhould 
(as there is no Danger) blunder in Latin, 
Greek, or EngUJh ; mifreprefent and mifcon- 
ftrue ; prevaricate a little, and now and 
then contradict himfelf; and romeiimesdif- 
pcnfe with the too rigorous Law of Truth, 
Honejiy, and Reajcn. And alfo, if licihould 
male-treat his AdveHary, and call him very- 
foal Names, provided it be in {earned and 
mpde/i Language ; as that be is a Specimen 
of a Baud_, unintelle9ually abfard, hmBi- 
Tiates in vacuo, or cogs^palms, and tdls Lyet\ 
or any other fucfa critically learned and mo- 
deft Language, as our great Critic always 
jlkth, when he ftrikes with his Ctrnfiriaia 
Wand, which he laj-s oa (o gently, as never 
to hurt his Advcrfary, or tocaufe one Word 
lo be ftruck out of all his Writings. All 
this gentle Uiage of hb AdTcrfarr wiB 
eafily be afcribed to his Ejctmt :rf'Lftm. 
ing, and \\Kpcng H^ar e/rr^ixiii^^ tfaoo^ 
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neither of them are fuffered to be feen, 09 
Account of his Angular Modfjiy. 

This Rule our great Critic has twice put 
in Practice with Succefs againft Mr. Jack- 
fon. He has been fo fair and modeft as to 
be filent, and let drop every Charge oifalfe- 
reafining, und falfe FaSi; o^ Mijconftruing, 
Mifreprejhitation, Calumny, Slander, Ill- 
manners, and Blunder, which Mr. Jackjbn, 
like an old fafliioned Critic, laid upon al- 
moft every Part of the incomparable Work 
called the Drji?:e Legatim, Sec. And leaves 
the Reader to the hard Taflc of reading Mr. 
Jackfon's Writings, before he can know any 
Thing of the Matter. But to make fome 
Amends; and fhew Mr. "Jackjon a farther 
Favour, he hath with much Self-Compla- 
cency fet up an Image of himfelf, begot in 
the Head of Controverfy, of whom he has 
twice made public Proclamation {and will 
make a third, when his Packet is fold or 
half fold) that he is his natural Offspring, 
and the Son of his right Hand : And in- 
deed he refembles him in every Feature, 
and is very apt and forward for his Age ; 
for he has read and can cite every Part of 
the Divine Legation, which alone is fuffi- 
cient to trick out and complete a Maftcr in 
the modern Art of Criticifm. 

I If 
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taJuK, and mufl; delight the Rea- 
£se how fbnd the two modejt Crea- 
r of each other ; how they fiiiile 
^IpllA, And flatter one another. Our Critic 
^^alled by his dear Sofia, (he mofi incom- 
"Ir IPri/rr, and his Work the Perfei5tion 
Nation ; in return his benignant 
' and Mafter in the Pridi; and Oflen- 
* tation of his Heart (which is natural and 
allowable in fuch near Relatives) tells him 
k be has fuch an Extent of Learning and Force 
J V" Z^"^ jlrgument, that he will be refpon- 
tjHieforallheJays; though he is too mo- 
Jtft to let his Talents yet appear. So the 
great Critic has hitherto left him to fliift 
for bimfelf ; and has refufed to help him 
in feveral great Diftrcfles, though he has 
been called upon by Mr. Jackfon, to clear 
him from ignominious Slander and mere 
cbiidijh Ignorance. Now what a fine Field 
has our Critic, the great Mr. JVarburton, to 
triumph and applaud himfelf in, and to do 
Juftice to his own great Merit, whilft he 
himfelf is not feen to be the Ador, but ma- 
nages and prompts the Puppet from behind 
the Scenes? Mr. Jackfon is the principal 
Subjedl of the Playj and between the two 
Critics he is in Danger of being crufhed i 
in the Cleft of the W^ood, as Milo was. 
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As It is not eafy to know what Genius" ^^1 
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CoNCLU SION. 
As it is not eafy to know what ( 
and Talents are required to make an Adept 
in the modern improved Art of Cntlcifm, 
I Ihall conclude this Trealife with fiiewing 
the Reader the Men who are heft qualified' 
for this new and noble Art. 

The Lad who is defigned for a Crit icn- 
the modern improved Art muft be o^fuffi- 
cient Dulnefs ; one who has been often' 
whipped at School for not underftanding 
Grammar and for making bad Latin. This 
made all the great Critics in Bufby's Time, 
Lads of this Genius will bell bear hard La- 
bour, which is neceffary to form our Critic, 
as I have (hewn. Your Lads of bright and 
ready Parts are generally idle, and fo come 
to nothing by Degrees. But give me a 
ThickfcuU with a hard Face; and though 
it holds lefs Brains than a thin one, yet they 
are not lo apt to evaporate as the other's are, 
nor are liable fo foon to be cracked ; and 
befides, an improved Critic fiiould never 
blufb, as he can have no Occafion to do fo. 

The next Care is to put your yet Em- 

bryoCriticto an Attorney of good Bufinefs: 

For though this Rule may appear odd at 

firft 
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firft Sight, yet it is demonftrably right ; and 
if you fend him to tither of the Univer- 
fities you ruin him, as 1 fliall flaew pre- 
fcDtly. 

■By being put then to an Attorney, he 
will foon get rid of his Nurfery Baftiful- 
nefs, and prefently learn to aJume an Air 
fit for a Critic to put on. He will here 
jjfo be ufed to endure the bard Labour 
of inceffant wciting 'without reading, by 
making long Leafes and Indentures. And 
this will alfo teach him the Art of Col- 
Uting. tj 

_ The Doftrine of Exoteria and Efoterict 
will cafiJy be learned by one ufed to die; 
Language qf IVrits and Ejeciments, and 
who is verfed in Fines and Recoveries, 
Thefe furnilh our intended Critic with 
the Notion of open and fecret Senfes, and 
fit him for Allegory and FiSiion. Being 
ufed to execute Writs and to keep Com- 
pany with BailiiFs^ he becomes converfant 
ia all the Windings^ Turnings, Subterfuges, 
and Eva/ions or Bfcafies (fo called) which 
are neceffary to the new Art of Criticifm. 
He gets ahb acquainted wiiii that ftrong 
Figure, called DiUmma^hw which Critics 
hold 
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' hold their Opponents as fad as an Attor- 
ney does one he has ilnder Arreft. 

By writing out Bills in Chancery, ho 
learns all the Ways of abnjing his Adver- 
lary, either by down-right III Names, or by 
Suggellions ; and by writing Anfwers to 
fuch Bills, and attending CommifllnnSj he 
gets acquainted with all the Arts oi^ Preva- 
rication, Tergiverfation, and learns to makt 
the moft of bad Evidence. 



Thus prepared, and applying thefe Qua- 
lifications to Books of Learning, he, after 
fomc Years hard Study, becomes a con- 
fummate Critic eu!TeSi2a.>i!@^. For fuch a 
Critic muft be felf-taught, and not con- 
fined to the antiquated Rules of Ariftote- 
han Criticifm, which cramp and confine 
the Genius. Now, is it not evident, that, 
if our Critic had been educated in either 
Univerfity, or in any, he had been utterly 
fpoiled? For, as he could learn there none 
of the Arts necelTary to make a modern 
improved Critic, fo the Politenefs, as well 
as learned Converfation of thefe Places 
with Gentlemen and Scholars, might fmooth 
too much the Ruggednefs required in our 
CritiCj and corrupt his Tafte and Manners. 
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Hence, 



